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Appendix 4 


TUSCANY 
(1594-1783) 


Pisa, Pescia, Florence, and Livorno 
are the cities in which the Barnabites worked until 1783 


The first foundation of the Barnabites in Tuscany goes back to 1594 and precisely in 
Pisa. The Granduke Ferdinand I played a decisive role when the Fathers accepted the church 
of St. Frediano. To the church property he added an annual revenue with the promise of other 
favors: “Receive this our perpetual donation and live with the sure hope that with God’s help, 
source of any better good, you will receive greater donations,” he wrote in the document 
attesting the donation. He kept his promise as, shortly after, the church and rectory were 
completely renovated. The Barnabites of the time considered him as “grand protector,” but 
the true father for them was the Archbishop of Pisa, Charles Anthony Del Pozzo (“A Puteo” 
in the Latin documents of the time), especially as he followed them closely during the first 
steps of their apostolic ministry in Pisa. 

The Pescia foundation took place in 1623 when the small Congregation of “The 
Priests of the Annunciation” merged with the Barnabite Order. The process was a long and 
complicated one with the key role played by Fr. Pomponio Tartaglia. The final decision was 
up to three priests, followers of Fr. Anthony Pagni, in a climate of true medieval devotional 
attitude. Fr. Pomponio wrote: “Three of those good priests, after a long prayer to the Father of 
light, went in a corer and each of them wrote on a piece of paper the name of different 
Congregations, and put them in their hat. Then they drew at the same time one name and all 
three of them came up with the name of the Barnabite Order. But the most astonishing thing 
was that at the second and at the third draw they all came up again with the name of the 
Barnabite Order.” 

The benevolence of the Granduke was again influential for the foundation in Florence 
in 1626. Requests were made to the “Most Serene Highness, the Regent Mary Magdalene of 
Austria;” promises were made of privileges and donations with the request to officiate the 
church of “St. Carlino” and to open public schools. 

The last foundation was the one in Livorno in 1629. There the Barnabites, besides the 
priestly ministry, were able to open highly qualified schools: “The solemn inauguration took 
place on November 3, 1650, at the presence of the authorities and of a large crowd.” 

It is impossible to examine almost two centuries of history with too many events, 
dates, and names, and without repeating what has been already written in many history 
books. It would be better to emphasize some particular episodes, trying to relive them with 
the same words as they have been transmitted to us by the documents of the time. 
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Slaves and convicts, with more than a thousand animals from Rome 


Barnabites worthy to be remembered, who worked in Tuscany are many and a 
selection is quite difficult: Fr. Mariano Fontana, Fr. Paul Frisi, Fr. John Baptist Spotorno, Fr. 
Onofrio Branda, etc. Let’s talk about one of them, Fr. Ambrose Mazenta. 

Enriched with a polyhedric mind, Fr. Mazenta was esteemed as a mathematician, an 
architect, a hydraulic, a historian. Buildings with his signature are the Cathedral of St. Peter, 
the Basilica of St. Paul and of the Holy Savior in Bologna, and of ‘St. John alle Vigne’ in 
Lodi. Although he never taught in Livorno, the list of famous Barnabites in Livorno start with 
his name. In fact, while he was principal of St. Frediano in Pisa, Fr. Mazenta was selected by 
Ferdinand I to draw the designs for the port and the military quarters of that city. They were 
built under his direction with the supervision of other engineers, while six thousand men, 
“slaves and convicts, and more than a thousand animals” carried out the work. 

Only a polyhedric mind like Fr. Mazenta could save the manuscripts of Leonardo da 
Vinci, which had been donated by the Marquis Arconati to the Ambrosian Library in Milan. 

His confreres criticized him for his exaggerated detachment from riches. One day he 
offended Cardinal Lodovisi: he refused to accept “A great pile of goods” for the works to be 
done in the church of St. Paul alla Colonna in Rome. Instead the precious tones were 
accepted by the Jesuits, who sold them for two hundred thousand golden “scudi” to be used 
for the construction of the church of St. Ignatius in Rome. 


Famous men, well known men 


Are we using the right measure to classify them? What do we say then about the 
fifty-five (55) Barnabites, famous and unknown, who died in Tuscany during the pestilence 
of 1630 in their efforts to help the sick? 

By the way, at the end of the pestilence, Fr. Filiberto Marchini wrote a large and 
boring book, historical and juridical, called “Belli divini sine pestilentis temporis accurata 
luculenta speculatio theologica, canonica, etc.” The book ended up on the Index because the 
author sustained that the death incurred at the service of the victims of the pestilence was 
comparable to martyrdom! 


The schools 


In reading the details of the foundation of various schools in the 1600’s, one element 
hits us: as agreements were made the matter of finances was always in the forefront. 
Naturally we have to understand that the founders of the schools envisioned them to be 
totally free for all, including the well-to-do families. Pay public schools did not exist yet. 
Therefore, there was the need for a fund, which would assure payments for the teachers and 
at the same time would provide for the maintenance and development of the school itself. 
This is why at the beginning, or at the moments of crisis, we find bequests from civil 
authorities, Bishops, and private sectors. 
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The case of Florence is very characteristic. The school of St. Carlino had great 
benefactors in the Grandukes and the Archbishops. But at the beginning of the 1700’s the 
school had to be closed for the lack of funds. In 1735 it was re-opened because of a rich 
donation from the Florentine Francis Boddi. A letter by Fr. General Maccabei about the 
acceptance of students, makes us think: “The good or bad future of the school rest on the first 
registrations, therefore we have to be careful how and whom do we register. I do not say that 
we go down and accept the lowest people, but I say that we must proceed in such a way that 
what we have received as alms, would not be used by us with pomp!” 

The students, once registered, were immersed in a wide variety of subjects but 
ultimately of the classic-humanistic type. In many different ways a healthy emulation was 
stimulated. In the classes there was a live enactment of the division between the Romans and 
the Carthaginenses, with their own emblems and classes of people (Emperors, counsels, 
magistrates, etc.). The rivalry between the two parties was manifested in the study and in 
competitions. The proclamation of the winners was a great scholastic celebration. In Livorno 
at the end of the year the list of the winners was published in three categories: prince of 
honors, honors, and almost honors. Each of these orders had special privileges. For sure these 
methods were not like the ones of the “Magister plagosus” which, we are told, “would 
communicate all of his knowledge by a whip of three dimensions, which, according to his 
inborn clemency, he would direct to the shoulders, to the hands, or to the legs of the shaking 
disciples.” 

Many are the Barnabites who taught in our schools in Tuscany during the 1600-1700’s 
in all fields of knowledge. Many are also the publications: dogmatic and moral theology, 
metric manuals, grammars and readings which are purged to be adapted to popular levels, 
poems, speeches, commentaries, etc. These vast activities in the schools and in publications 
are a delight to see flourish according to the customs of the time. A chapter still to be written 
is the development of the Academies in our schools during the same period. In the midst of so 
many oddities we can still find a world vibrating with a culture very much alive following the 
style of those centuries. 


1782-1793 


Also the Grandukes have short memory and can easily imitate! This is what happened 
to the Granduke of Tuscany, Peter Leopold toward the end of the 1700’s. He did not 
remember the many Barnabite theologians of his court; he did not remember either the great 
Cosimo I who had nominated Fr. Mazenta “Granducal Mathematician.” He forgot the so 
called “granducal privileges” of which the Barnabites, very rightly, were so proud. These 
privileges were automatically granting to every Barnabite assigned by the Superiors to any 
position, the right to teach in Tuscany “not because any of them was able, but because of the 
assurance that those chosen will do well in their task.” 

Instead the Archduke wanted to imitate the Emperor Joseph II of Austria. Maybe 
following the suggestion of Bishop Ricci of Pistoia, at first he expelled the Jesuits from 
Tuscany. He was hoping that the Barnabites would automatically take over all their schools, 
parishes, and churches. But the Barnabites did not accept the offer. And so by a Granducal 
revenge in 1782 he suppressed the school in Pescia, in 1783 the ones in Florence, in Livorno, 
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and in Pisa. Fr. General Scipio Peruzzini “immediately went to Florence to try to ease the 
blow.” He went to talk to the Archbishop Martini and to the Apostolic Nuncio, and asked 
them if it would be advantageous to approach directly the Granduke. He was told that it was 
perfectly in vain. It is interesting to read here that Fr. Angel Cortenovis wrote to his brother 
Fr. Peter Mary who was in Pisa: “I have received the painful news about those schools. In 
such occasions what the Gospel says: where we are not accepted or welcomed, to shake the 
dust from our sandals and to go some other place. But for the sake of charity, we give back all 
the temporal possessions and leave in good grace... I imagine that you are in deep sadness to 
see the bitter spectacle of the abolition of these our schools. Make sure, on your part, to come 
out in good grace with the prince, the archbishop, and the citizens. Make sure that no one can 
ever say that the Barnabites have litigated for interests: if a lot has to be left, we should not 
fight over that little.” 

And so the Barnabites left Tuscany. No one thought that in the future there would be a 
new chapter to be written in Florence and in Livorno. 


